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PREFACE 


Are  U.S.  security  assistance  programs  supporting  national 
objectives  in  southern  Africa?  The  author  chose  this  subject 
from  a  list  of  e  earch  projects  sent  to  Air  University's  Air 
Command  and  Staff  l. liege  by  HQ  USAF/XQXXM.  This  paper  will  be 
forwarded  to  HQ  USAF/XOXXM,  where  it  will  be  used  a-  part  of 
their  continuing  evaluation  of  security  assistance  programs  in 
Africa.  The  author  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Thurlow 
Tibbs  for  his  thought  provoking  advice  at  the  start  of  the 
research.  The  author  is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  David  Albright  of 
Air  War  College  who  assumed  advisor  responsibilities  in  the 
middle  of  the  research  and  enthusiastically  provided  a  spirited 
intellectual  challenge.  The  author  would  also  like  to  thank  LTC 
Ron  Tatus,  ACSC,  lor  his  careful  and  friendly  approach  to  the 
admi ni strati  on  preparation  of  this  report.  A  final  note  of 
thanks  goes  to  LTC  Jack  Beasley,  HQ  USAF ,  who  provided  expert 
professional  guidance  and  courteously  guided  the  paper  through 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

a  Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
U  students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
jA,  sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
^  enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


‘insights  into  tomorrow” - -  - - - -  - - - - . 

REPORT  NUMBER  85-0985 
AUTHOR®  MAJOR  ROBERT  D.  GR I SWELL,  USAF 

TITLE  U.S.  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN  SUU1 HERN  AFRICA: 
ARE  THEY  SUPPORTING  NATIONAL  OBJECTIVES? 

I-  Pyr.I?.os(B :  To  answer  the  question,  are  U.S.  security  assis¬ 

tance  programs  in  southern  A-frica  supporting  national  objec- 
t i ves? 

II.  Problem:  Southern  Africa  provides  the  Western  world  with 

critical  minerals  and  is  a  region  in  which  the  superpowers 
compete  for  influence.  The  region  is  suffering  from  drought, 
debt,  and  political  strife,  all  of  which  could  potentially 
destabilize  the  area.  The  U.S.  wants  to  ensure  a  stable  region 
for  economic  and  political  reasons.  This  paper  examines  the 
U.S.  security  assistance  programs  in  southern  Africa  and  whether 
the  U.S.  programs  are  effectively  supporting  U.S.  objectives. 


'i 
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CONTINUED 


The  question  will  be  answered  by  reviewing  the  effect  of  the 
programs  in  the  region. 

III.  Data:  The  U.S.  is  committed  to  using  economic  aid  in 
southern  Africa.  However,  small  but  important  amounts  of 
military  aid  are  being  offered  by  the  Administration  to  selected 
countries.  The  Soviets'  failure  to  provide  economic  aid  has 
caused  their  client  states  to  begin  looking  to  the  West  for  help. 
This  action  has  created  a  potential  for  the  U.S.  to  increase  its 
influence  and  contribute  to  stability  in  the  region.  A  review  of 
the  programs  reveal  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  use  its  economic 
strength  to  achieve  its  objectives  in  the  region. 

IV.  Conclusions:  The  Reagan  Admi ni str at i on  is  using  U.S.  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  programs  to  achieve  U.S.  national  objectives. 
Clearly,  progress  is  not  as  rapid  in  some  areas  as  in  others,  but 
proqress  is  being  made.  The  support  given  the  South  Africa 
Development  Coordination  Conference  is  an  extremely  important 
development  for  the  black— ruled  states. 

V.  Recommendation:  The  U.S.  should  continue  to  support 
programs  which  promote  development  of  a  regional  economic 
infrastructure.  The  Country  Teams  should  continue  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  military  needs  and  balance  those  requests  against 
the  economic  impact,  in  the  country. 


vi  i 


Chapter  One 


U.S.  Interests  in  Southern  Africa 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  if  U.S.  security 
assistance  programs  support  U.S.  objectives  in  southern  Africa. 
This  chapter  begins  that  task  by  defining  those  objectives  and 
the  role  security  assistance  programs  have  as  instruments  of 
foreign  policy.  A  secondary  tasking  for  this  paper  is  to 
determine  if  U.S.  objectives  in  southern  Africa  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined.  A  review  of  current  statements  by  senior 
U.S.  officials  leaves  little  doubt  about  that  question. 

U.S.  national  leaders  have  stated  purposefully  that  the  U.S. 
has  vital  strategic  and  national  interests  in  southern  Africa. 
Vice  President  George  Bush,  in  remarks  delivered  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  in  1982,  said:  "A  top  priority  in  our  diplomacy  is 

southern  Africa,  where  the  choices  between  regional  strife  and 
regional  cooperation  ar e  stark."  <18:39)  Secretary  of  State, 

George  Shultz,  speaking  to  the  Boston  World  Affairs  Council,  made 
several  general  points  about  U.S.  interests  in  Africa: 

F'irst,  we  have  a  significant  geopolitical  stale  in 
the  security  of  the  continent  and  the  seas  surrounding 
it.  Off  its  shores  lie  important  trade  routes,  including 
those  carrying  most  of  the  energy  resources  needed  by  our 
European  allies.  .  .  . 

Second,  Africa  is  part  of  the  global  economic 

system.  If  Africa's  economies  are  in  trouble,  the 
reverberations  are  felt  here.  Our  exports  to  Africa  have 


dropped  by  507.  in  the  last  3  years;  .  .  .  And  Africa  is 
a  major  source  of  raw  materials  crucial  to  the  world 

economy . 

Third,  Africa  is  important  to  us  politically  because 
the  nations  of  Africa  are  now  major  players  in  world 
diplomacy.  .  . 

Finally,  Africa  is  important  to  us,  most  of  all,  in 
human  terms.  .  .  .  (36:9) 

From  these  general  interests,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
outlined  more  specific  goals  for  southern  Africa.  Although 
international  and  domestic  constraints  continue  to  impact  these 
goals,  their  importance  has  remained  constant. 

Primary  US  objectives  in  Southern  Africa  include: 
protecting  US  and  Western  interests  through  peaceful 
resolution  of  Namibia's  independence  and  sovereignty,  the 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola,  and  encouraging 
South  African  evolution  away  from  apartheid  and  toward 
improved  relations  with  black  Africa.  (8:p.  1-36) 

The  Administration's  latest  refinement  of  its  objectives 

was  outlined  by  Secretary  Shultz: 

Our  strategy  in  southern  Africa  is  to  work  with  the 
parties  concerned  to  promote  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
change  in  three  areas: 

*  To  build  an  overall  framework  for  regional 
secur  i  ty ; 

*  To  bring  about  an  independent  Namibia;  and 

*  To  encourage  positive  change  in  the  apartheid 
p o  1  icy  of  South  Af r i c a  itself.  ( 36 :  1 1 ) 

Clearly,  senior  U.S.  policy  makers  are  concerned  about 
southern  Africa  and  want  to  maintain  access  and  influence  in  this 
region.  The  question,  then,  becomes  how  to  best  accomplish  this 
objective.  One  effective  tool  for  the  Administration  is  security 
as  1  st  anre: 

International  security  assistance  programs  are  vital 
i  nstrumerits  of  US  national  security  and  foreign  policy. 


serving  to  strengthen  allied  and  friendly  countries  where 
the  United  States  has  special  security  concerns.  <34:28) 

Pr e s i d e n  t  R e a g a n  recently  underscore d  t  h e  i m portance  of 

sec ur  ity  assistance  in  his  1985  State  of  the  Union  message  hy 

saying:  "Congress  should  understand  that  dollar  for  dollar 

security  assistance  contributes  as  much  to  global  security  as  our 

own  defense  budgets."  (31:13)  Additionally,  four  major  U. S. 

interests  served  by  assistance  programs  were  recently  listed  by 

Secretary  Shul tz : 

*  Our  interest  in  a  growing  world  economy  which 
enhances  the  well-being  of  citizens  in  both  the  develop¬ 
ing  arid  the  industrialized  world; 

*  Our  interest.  in  security'  - —  protecting  our  vital 

interests  ahroad,  strengthening  our  friends,  contributing 
to  regional  stability,  and  hackstopping  our  diplomatic 
efforts  for  peaceful  solutions  to  regional  problems; 

*  Our  interest  in  building  democracy  and  promoting 

adherence  to  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law;  and 

*  Our  humanitarian  interest  in  alleviating  suffering 

and  easing  the  immediate  consequences  of  catastrophe  on 
the  very  poor.  (32:18) 

Security  assistance  programs  encompass  the  whole  range  of 
foreign  aid,  to  include  economic  and  military  programs  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department.  In  February/  1984,  Secretary 
of  St.  at  e  Shultz  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  two 
recent  committee  reports,  The  Commission  on  Security  and  Economic 
Assistance  and  l.he  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America,  had  concluded  "...  that  economi c  and  military  assis¬ 
tance  are  equal  1 y  servants  of  our  national  interests." 

(32: ! 7)  This  confidence  in  security  assistance  as  an  effective 
national  instrument  is  shared  by  the  legislative  branch,  although 


with  some  reservation.  For  example,  one  major  cone]  usi  on  ot  ■ 
M a r  c: h  1 9 8 1  Ho u s e  C o m m 1 1 1;  e e  o n  F:  o r  e  1.  q n  A f  f  a i  r  s  s t  a f  f  r  e p o r  1 


.  .  .  its  role  as  a  specialized  foreign  policy- 

instrument  must  be  harnessed  to  a  broad  set  of  foreign 
policy  objectives  which  take  into  account  not  only  base 
rights,  short— term  threats,  and  the  desire  to  mate 
b i  1  a t e r  a  1  r e  1  a t  i.  o n s  m o r e  c o rdi  a  1  b u t  a  1  s o  1  o n g -  t: e r  m 
stability,  ....  (41:16) 

T  h  e  R  e  a  q  a  n  A  d  m  i  n  :i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n  '  s  a  p  p  r  o  a  c  h  r  e  f  J  e  c  t  s  t  h  e  s  ©  C  o  n  q  r  ©  s  - 
sional  staff  concerns.  Broad  foreign  pol icy  objectives  have  been 
outlined,  and  an  effort  to  support  them  with  security  assistance 


programs  is  being  made.  The  principal  objectives  of  U. S.  foreign 
policy  in  southern  Africa  have  been  purposeful  1 y  and  clearly 
stated.  The  achievement  of  these  objectives  will  not  be  easily 
or  quick  1  y  realized  since  political  and  economic  instability  will 
continue?  to  present  strong  challenges  for  the  U.S.  and  regional 
governments.  The  economic  problems  are  e;: acerbated  by  i  nef  f  i 
ciency,  drought ,  debt,  and  dependence  of  economies  on  one  ma  j  or 
export.  The  political  process  is  compounded  by  newly  emerging 
g o v  e r n m e n t s ,  o f t e n  f a c  i  n g  t  h e  p r o b 1 e m  o f  establ ishin q  t h  e 
governmental  infrastructure  while  simultaneously  trying  to  deal 
with  the  myriad  problems  of  economic  development. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  U.S.  provides  the  potential  to 
develop  security  assistance  programs  which  will  furttu  i  U.t>. 
interests  and  provi de  benefits  to  the  recipient  countries. 
Improving  the  economic  strength  of  southern  Africa  is  i  inpc.r  t  an  l 
I  i!  the  United  (States..  I  he  following  <  Imp!  >  >r  d  i  >  (  i  is1  *  ••  Mu- 


strategic  importance  of  the  region. 


Chapter  Two 


Southern  Africa:  Strategically  Important? 

Southern  Africa  is  critically  important  to  the  U.S.  Why? 

Because  it's  an  area  of  superpower  competition  based  on  certain 

important  geologic,  geographic,  and  political  considerations. 

Southern  Africa  contains  important  strategic  minerals  arid 

metals.  Furthermore,  the  sea  lanes  around  the  continent  hold 

strategic  importance  for  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  but  for  different 

r  e a sons .  The  U.S.  wants  to  ensure  safe  passage,  while  the 

M.S.S.R.  is  interested  in  the  potential  for  disrupting  supplies 

ho  The  West.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  confirm  its 

global  status  by  expanding  its  influence  in  this  region. 

This  chapter  will  review  these  political,  geologic,  and  geo- 

•  l s  't|.ihic:  interests  in  light  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  deny  the  Soviets 

an  opportune  ty  to  expand  their  influence  in  the  region. 

Mu.,  h  has  been  written  in  the  last  few  years  about  the 

i mpor  t  an re  of  Soviet  ,  Cuban,  and  Eastern  European  influence  in 

A  frits,  especially  sub-Saharan  Africa.  For  example,  Bruce 

Palmer ,  writing  in  AEI  Defense  Review,  said: 

.  .  .  In  strategic  terms,  the  multiple-pronged  Soviet . 

Cuban  intervention  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  has 
changed  the  ground  rules.  The  military  balance  has  been 
upset;  where  previously  neither  of  the  two  world  super¬ 
powers  was  a  principal  supplier  of  arms,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  suddenly  become  the  major  arms  supplier.  (28:35) 


This  presence  is  demonstrated  graphically  by  reviewing  Hit- 
buildup  of  troop  forces,  basing  arrangements,  and  increased 
Soviet  naval  activity.  In  1984,  the  Soviets,  Cubans,  and  East 
Germans  were  present  in  Angola,  Zambia,  and  Mozambique.  The 
Soviets  have  access  t.o  major  air  and  naval  facilities  in  Angola 
and  can  make  port  calls  in  Mozambique  naval  facilities.  The 
Soviet  Navy  regularly  operates  5—8  ships  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Western  Africa  area  and  has  20-25  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
between  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  India.  <11:114-115) 

Some  experts  <19: — ;  24: — )  also  argue  that  the  Soviets 
will  continue  to  attempt  to  expand  their  influence  in  the 
region.  The  desire  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  make  the  U.S.S.ft.  a 
global  power  may  be  the  single  most  important  reason  for  them  to 
continue  their  efforts  in  the  region:  "For  the  U.S.S.R.,  for 
example,  presences  in  as  many  individual  African  states  as 
possible  serve  to  reinforce  its  claims  to  global-power  status, 
for  they  confirm  Moscow's  reach. "  <2:26)  An  associated  goal  is 

the  Soviets'  desire  to  "...  weaken,  though  not  to  eradicate, 
the  Western  position  in  sub— Saharan  Africa."  (1:36) 

Clearly,  Soviet  ambition  in  southern  Africa  remains  strong. 
The  desire  of  the  (J.S.S.R.  to  be  recognized  as  a  world  power  will 
not  disappear,  and  the  Soviets  will  work  to  limit  U.S.  influence 
in  the  region.  For  ex  amp  I  e ,  the  Soviets  mi  qht  attempt  to  t  ft  war  I 
U.S.  access  to  strategic:  minerals  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
in-  arent  instability  in  the  region. 

Instability  in  the  Third  World,  a  critical  military 
and  political  situation  in  Southern  Africa  and  the 


expansion  of  the  Soviet  Navy  have  combined  to  generate 
fears  of  a  resource  war.  Shortages  of  strategic  metals 
could  not  only  undermine  military  preparations  but 
potentially  bring  the  industrial  economies  of  the  West  to 
a  standstill.  NATO  countries  are  dependent  on  imported 
raw  materials,  while  the  Soviet  Bloc  generally  is 
not.  (25s  Introduction  page,  not  numbered) 

This  dependency  has  long  been  recognised  by  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  should  not  surprise  IJ.S.  military  strategists. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  Soviet  specialist  in  economic 
warfare.  Major  General  Laqovsky,  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
pounded  a  theory  of  what.  he  called  the  "weal  link 
principle."  Since  modern  armaments  are  dependent  upon 
certain  raw  materials  such  as  chrome,  cobalt,  and 
platinum,  Lagovsky  pointcad  out  that  the  U.S.  was 
vulnerable  to  imports  of  these.  He  argued  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  therefore  exploit  this  and  other  weak 
1  1  n  k  s  i.  n  t  he  West  .  (6:8) 

The  dependency  of  the  U.S.  on  southern  Africa  can  be  clearly 


demonstrated  by  the  following  chart  showing  the  U.S.  import 


percentage  of  critical 

minerals:  (3:60) 
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I  he?  so  particular  minerals  have  a  special  significance.  Their 
'.car  '  i  ty  mal  es  them  very  cri  tical  to  the  Western  wor  ld,  and  their 
i  (Tipor  Uncp  in  manuf  actur  i  ng  processes  males  continued  access  to 


them  a  vital  interest 


.  .  .  These  minerals  have  -four  features  in  common:  they 
are  essential  in  a  core  industrial.  activity  ;  they 
are  -found  in  insufficient  quantity,  or  not  at  all,  in  the 
industrial  countries;  there  are  no  known  feasible 
substitutes  -for  them;  and  the  only  major  reserves  of  them 
outside  of  Southern  Africa  are  found  in  the  USSR,  with 
the  exception  of  antimony,  which  is  found  in  substantial 
quantities  in  China.  Thus  if  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  were  to  be  cut  off  from  access  to  Southern 
African  minerals  their  only  alternative  source  for  these 
vital  industrial  raw  materials  would  be  two  Communist, 
countries,  (3:61) 


This  dependency  requires  the  development  of  a  r  a+  i.  on  a  1 
U.S.  policy  concerning  southern  Africa.  That  leaves  two  basic 
options  for  the  U.S.  It.  can  abandon  the  region  and  develop 
alternative  sources,  or  it.  can  continue  to  maintain  access  to  the 
region  and  its  minerals  through  constructive  relations  with  the 
region  and  its  countries. 

The  dependency  can  be  moderated,  it  is  argued,  by  using 
substitute  materials,  new  technology  based  on  synthetics,  or  try 
stockpiling.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  none  of  these  measure.,, 
except  stockpiling,  is  very  close  to  maturing  as  a  realistic 
alternative.  Stockpiling  has  not  proven  to  be  as  successful  as 
its  champions  once  hoped  it  would  be.  For  example,  by  1983,  of 
the  five  minerals  listed,  only  antimony  had  reached  100  percent 
of  the  stockpile  goal ,  while  vanadium  was  0  percent,  chromium 
18  percent  ,  platinum  34  percent,  and  cobalt.  53  percent.  (39:4-30) 
Clearly,  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  region., 

A  credible  security  assistance  program  in  southern  Africa 
wi  I  I.  help  ensure  continued  access  to  critical  minerals  and,  met 


I  fie  manufacturers  of  f  f  r  r  n<  hr  nine  a.llovs. 


i  mpor  I  ill  1 1  I  y  , 


.  .  .  the  United  States  now  has  only  one  remaining 
processing  plant.,  .  .  .  with  a  production  capacity  of 
300 , 000  tons,  compared  to  IJ.S.  requirements  of  700, 00O 
tons  a  year.  Zimbabwe  can  provide  us  with  chrome  ore, 
but  can  only  produce  a  total  o-f  100,000  tons  of  ferro- 
chrome  a  year  (as  compared  to  a  600,000  ton  capacity  in 
South  Africa).  <45:5) 

While  the  strategic:  mineral  issue  and  Soviet  expansionism  are 
fairly  st.rai  cjhtf  orward  topics,  there  are  strong  arguments  for 
and  against  the  strategic  importance  of  the  sea  lanes.  However, 
the  Administration  clearly  believes  the  sea  lanes  are  an  l mpor  - 
tant.  issue,  and  that  belief  deserves  a  further  look. 

The  strategic  sea  lanes  surrounding  the  African  continent 
constitute  a  major  U.S.  interest  in  this  region.  (36:9)  The 
importance  of  the  cape  route  was  also  underscored  by  Chester 
Crocker  when  he  was  the  Director  of  African  Studies  at  George¬ 
town's  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies: 

.  .  .  we  have  a  very  serious  interest,  I  believe, 
in  the  commercial,  maritime  cape  route,  as  it.  is  sometimes 
called.  To  me  there  is  no  debate  that  the  security  of 
the  cape  route  is  by  far  the  most  important  Western 
interest  in  the  African  region. 

.  .  .  Were  the  Soviets  to  be  in  a  position,  from  a 
variety  of  African  bases,  to  project  overwhelming  power 
against  the  cape  route,  it  would  have  political  effects 
on  our  decision  making  process,  in  the  NATO  context,  that 
simply  cannot  be  overlooked.  (43:128-129) 

This  interest.  does  not  imply  an  immediate  threat  to  U.S.  and 
NATO  interests.  But.  certainly,  the  potential  to  block.  access  to 
the  cape  route  exists  and  will  increase  as  the  Soviet  Navy 
(Did  i nues  to  expand.  For  example,  in  1964,  the  Soviet  Navy 
did  nf.it  have  any  continuous  naval  presence  outside  the  North  Sea, 
the  Mr  d  i  t  er  r  anean  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  (11:124)  In  1984, 


it  had  submarines  deployed  in  the  Indian,  Pacific,  arid  At  I  ant  ■  i 
oceans.  (11:124)  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  increase  their 
naval  capability,  the  increase  will  require  changes  in  U.S.  sir  P 
t.egic  planning. 

Crocker  suggests  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to 
project  power  into  this  part  of  the  world  because  of  the  anti¬ 
communist  regime  in  South  Africa.  <43:132)  He  also  maintains 
that  the  larger  threat  is  posed  by  sporadic  interdiction  by 
increasingly  we.L  1-armed  littoral  states  or  in  the  content  of 
local  conflicts.  <43: 132)  Considering  the  Soviet  willingness  to 
provide  arms  to  this  region,  this  scenario  becomes  a  credible 
problem  for  strategic  planners.  A  disruption  of  these  sea  lanes 
would  block  not  only  the  mineral  shipments  but.  the  economic 
lifeline  of  oil  to  Western  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Cape  would  be 
dramatically  re-emphasized  bv  the  closure  o+  the  Sue?.  Smaller 
ml  tankers  can  easily  pass  through  the  flue?,  but  real  1  >  J  arue 
supertankers  must  transit,  the  cape  route?  to  the  U.S.  and  Western 
Europe.  The  cutoff  of  oil  shipments  would  not  seriously  impact, 
the  U.S. ,  but  it  would  dramatically  affect  our  allies.  For 
example,  "The  U.S.  gets  only  about  5V.  of  its  total  oil  needs  from 
the  region,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  Japan's  oil  and  over 
one  third  of  Western  Europe  s  come  from  the  Persian  Cult." 
(17:175)  The  percentages  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  imports  for  indi vi  - 
di  ,.]  Western  European  countr  les  are:  Prance,  T-5  percent:  Hpai  n . 

T9  perron  I  r,  and  (Inly,  4  A  per  c  ent.  .  (  '7:51  ) 


The  strategic 


importance  of  the  sea  lanes  is  a  complex  issue 


for  the  U. S.  It  is  complicated  by  the  scenario  in  which  the  sea 
lanes  would  be  threatened.  For  the  Soviets  to  interdict  shippinq 
would  mean  an  act  of  war  against  the  West  or  that  a  general  war 
had  already  started.  Robert  IT.  Price  (3:54-59)  argues  strongly 
against  that  possibility  by  saying  it  is  a  scenario  without 
a  great  deal  of  credibility.  In  the  near  future,  the  Price 
argument  seems  unassailable.  The  long  term  prospect,  given 
further  Soviet  naval  buildup,  may  yield  a  different  conclusion. 

It  cannot  be?  credibly  argued  that  southern  Africa  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  priority  in  U.S.  global  interests,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  U.S.  has,  nevertheless,  important  interests  in  the 
region.  "It.  is  essential  for  the  United  States  and  its  Western 
Allies  to  maintain  some  rough  equivalence  of  power  projection  in 
the  African  area."  (43:129) 

The  increase  in  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  East  Berman  presence  and 
the  increase  in  arms  shipped  to  Angola  and  Mozambique  create  a 
present  and  future  military  challenge  to  U.S.  interests  in 
the  region,  even  with  the  apparent  decline  of  Soviet  influence  in 
Mozambique.  The  dependency  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  on  certai  n 
irreplaceable  minerals  requires  continued  access  to  the  region. 
The  sea  lanes  around  the  continent  represent  a  concern  for 
U.S.  strategic  planners,  if  not  now,  certainly  in  the  future 
as  the  Soviet  naval  capability  continues  to  expand. 

fhe  U.S.  must  respond  to  these  challenges  with  a  carefully 

Security  assistance  programs  must  be 

I  I 


p  1  an n  e d  r  eg  l  o n  a  I  p  a  1  i  c:  y  . 


devised  to  ensure  that  U.  S.  vital  interests  are  secur  «?d  i  ho¬ 
over  whelming  preponderate  of  tJ.B.  economic  strength,  M  applied 
with  the  proper  mi x  of  military  assistance,  should  allow  ’he 
U.S.  to  balance  the?  achievement  of  its  objectives  with  l  he  needs 
of  the  countries  in  the  region. 


Chapter  Three 


The  Challenges 

The?  southern  African  region  presents  the  U.S.  with  unique 
challenges  in  political,  military,  and  economic  terms.  One 
reason  for  this  uniqueness  is  the  overwhelming  dominance  in  these 
aspects  by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  black-ruled  nations 
of  southern  Africa  face  increasing  political  stress,  economic 
problems,  and  military  uncertainty.  South  Africa  has  the  most 
secure?  economic  base,  the  most  developed  political  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  military  force  in  the 
region.  For  example,  South  Africa  possesses  304  combat:  aircraft 
arrayed  against.  246  in  the  black-ruled  nations  in  southern 
Africa.  <7:75-85) 

South  Africa,  ruled  by  a  white  minority,  poses  one  of  the 
strongest  challenges  to  this  region.  In  many  ways  it  stands  as 
an  example  of  what  can  he  done  politically,  economically,  and 
militarily  in  an  African  country,  but  its  apartheid  policy  makes 
it  a  difficult  neighbor.  Two  important  facts  distinguish  it 
f  r  om  i.  t  s  n  e  ^  g  h  b  or  s : 

a.  South  Africa  has  a  long  history  of  development,  not  the 
70-25  year  period  that.  the  black -ruled  states  have  experienced 
si  nc  e  i  ridependence. 


b.  South  Africa's  independence  wasn't  followed  by  an  c-GUns 
of  skilled  political  and  economic  managers  as  happened  in  the 
black-ruled  states,  Zimbabwe  being  the  exception. 

The  black-ruled  states  in  southern  Africa  have  been  independ¬ 
ent  for  a  very  short  period.  Moreover ,  the  Conference  of  Berlin, 
in  1884,  arbitrarily  divided  the  continent  into  colonial  stales 
and  did  not  take  natural  boundaries,  tribal  loyalties,  or 
religious  divisions  into  c:  unsi  der  at  i  on  when  the  states  were 
configured.  Consequently,  in  many  regions  families,  tribes,  and 
religious  loyalties  were  split  without  regard  for  the  impacts. 
This  was  politically  disastrous  for  the  Africans. 

During  the  colonial  period  European  representatives  created 
and  irnpc  ;ed  European  political,  economic,  and  military  practices. 
Africa,  unlike  many  other  areas  of  the  world,  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  naturally  develop  an  indigenous  infrastructure, 
and  artificial  boundaries  exacerbated  the  problem.  European 
power  s  did  not  displace  natural  governments  as  much  as  they 
prevented  their  development.  Africans  were  never  truly  inte¬ 
grated  into  t he-  power  structure,  either  politically  or  economi¬ 
cally.  I.  i  +  t  J  e  opportunity  was  provided  to  gain  the  skills 
necessary  for  self-government  or  management  of  the  economic 
sec  tor . 

The  transfer  of  power  in  southern  Africa  after  independence 
was ,  for  the'  most  part,  chaotic.  Only  in  Zimbabwe,  which  had  a 
relatively  gradual  transfer  of  power,  was  the  transition  not 
traumatic.  Zimbabwe's  independence  was  not  complete  unt  i  I  1  ,J80 . 


e  v  e  1 1  t  h  ( ■  u  g  1 i  R  h  o  (.1  e  s  i  a 


was 


technically  lndepcmderit  from  Britain 


after  1965.  limn,  the  political  situation  in  this  region  is 
e  x  t  r  e  m  e  1  y  f  r  a  g  i  1  e . 

This  lingering  political  and  economic  immaturity  is  an 
important  cosiderat.ion  when  security  assistance  measures  are 
proposed.  Achievement  of  U.S.  objectives  through  assistance 
programs  is  constrained  by  the  region's  fragile  economic  and 
political  capabilities.  Therefore,  U.S.  policy  makers  must  fully 
understand  the  complexity  of  the  situation  in  the  region. 

As  an  article  from  Great  Deci sions '83  points  out,  southern 
Africa,  like  Africa  in  general,  is  suffering  economically: 

The  list  of  Africa's  problems  is  long  and  familiar. 

But  what  adds  urgency  today  is  that  the  number  and  scope 
of  crises  seem  to  be  growing.  .  .  . 

In  almost  half  the  black  African  nations  south  of  the 
Sahara  desert,  life  expectancy  is  lower  today  than  it  was 
in  the  1930 ' s.  .  .  .  Almost  every  single  country 
produces  less  food  per  person  than  it  did  ten  years 
ago.  ..  .  .  (5:37) 

I  he  specifics  continue:  "  ...  Africa  has  the  lowest  per 

capita  income  growth  rates  in  the  world  for  the  past  20  years — 
and  especially  the  last,  ten  years.  Almost  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  36  poorest  nations  are  in  Africa."  (5:37) 

Underlying  causes  of  these  economic  problems  have  been 
debated  for  years.  The  issue  for  this  paper ,  however,  is  not  the 
why  hut  how  the  severe  economic  problems  of  this  region  relate  to 
security  assistance  programs.  The  economic  needs  and  the 
financial  condition  of  each  country  are  important,  factors  in  the 
development  of  security  assistance  programs  designed  to  further 
U.t-,  interests  in  this  region. 

I  ‘  ■ 


The  cost  of  maintaining  military  forces  has  often  been  ci ted 
as  one  cause  of  the  region's  economic  problems-  For  example,  in 
1980,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  and  Zaire  had  military  ex pend i teres  of 
1 1  .  1  billion  yet  spent  less  than  t  .7  billion  on  education.  1  -1 '.'•h  > 

Still,  military  forces  are  important  and  necessary  to  this 

region.  The  countries  see  not  only  u  ternal  threats,  such  ax 
South  'Vf  r  •  <::  a  ,  hut  interna]  throats  <  i-  f  ut,  guer  r  i  J  las  and  opposing 
political  fat  I.  ions.  for  the  mwl  ,  i  I'ldeperidr-t  d  c  ctun  tr  i  es  ,  1 1  a 

mi  1  i  tary  is  of  ten  the  !•  ey  i  o  r  emaj  mini  in  power  .  It  is  often  the 

only  "nat  i  on  at  "  element  j  r.  t  h>  r-mt  i  cm  i  .a  qovet  t  •  monte  of  hi  act 
ruled  southern  fill  it  a.  For  example,  I  eadei  e  in  tinqola,  Mor  an- 
bique,  and  Zimbabwe  came  to  power  by  oppusi nq  colonial  rule. 

While  the  military  provided  a  method  ot  opposing  the  colonial 
powers,  the?  development  of  internal  economic:  arid  political 

machinery  necessary  to  provide  effort  i  ve  q  or  or  n  merit  was  more 
difficult.  It's  no  surprise?,  then ,  that  a  prepondot  an<  t  ■  ot 
military  e  'pratdi  t.  ures  and  presence  i  <-  x  n  Ipn'  in  on,.,1-  , .  the 

count ri es. 

While  the  mil  i  tar  y  is  a  pr  i  mar  •/  tool  *  or  remaining  in  hoier  , 
.its  itnrestrai  nod  use  to  mai  nt  ai  n  power  f  an  i-.e  a  dot  r  i  met . '  *  the 

development  of  a  pi  nr  al  i  st  i  see  iolv  in  wh  i  <  !  >  compet  j  nq  i  n  t  <  >r  os  t  s 
have  free  ar  res'"  hi  the  pol  i  t  i  c  a  I  pi  o,  ess.  Ito  •  tar  t  .y  c  t  ten 

con  f  1  i  c;  t  s  with  1  he  ll.S.  oh  i  er.  t.  j  ve  of  f  •  >  t  r  ;  iikj  clc . -  i  at  i  >• 

processes  and  should  a]  so  he  considered  in  the  ser  nr  i  t  y  m  i 
i. a  ice  pr  ocess. 

Thi  s  shor  t  r  evi  e«  of  t  lie  put  i  f  j  r  a  I  ,  ei  oi  m  r  „  .,i  ■  H  mi  lit  ar  , 


features  of  southern  Africa  serves  to  set  the  framework  within 
which  l J „ S .  security  assistance  programs  are  managed.  While  the 
region  is  strategically  and  economically  important  to  the  U.S., 
the  factors  discussed  in  this  chapter  complicate  the  achievement 
of  U.S..  objectives  in  the  region.  Despite  the  obstacles,  the 
region  holds  important  interests  for  the  United  States. 


Chapter  Four 


The  Ll.  5.  Versus  U.S.S.R.s 
Which  Has  Realistic  Approach? 

To  achieve  its  objectives  in  southern  Africa,,  the  U.S.  must 
use  the  foreign  policy  instruments  which  promise  the  best 
results.  The  Reagan  Administration  is  committed  to  the  use  of 
security  assistance  programs,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  economic 
aid,  to  achieve  its  goals.  "Five  of  every  si;-:  dollars  of  aid  we 
give  to  Africa  is  economic  rather  than  military."  (26:44) 

One  reason  for  this  commitment  to  security  assistance 
is  that,  of  the  two  superpowers,  only  the  U.S.  has  the  economic 
strength  to  positively  affect.  the  development  of  the  region. 
This  chapiter  focuses  on  the  security  assistance  programs  offered 
by  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  and  discusses  how  the  U.S.  responds  to 
countries  which  support.  U.S.  objectives. 

U.S.  programs  in  southern  Africa  are  designed  with  the 
recognition  that  political  and  economic  security  are  interde- 
pendent  sides  of  the  same  coin.  (44 : 270)  The  U.S.S.R'.  ,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  primarily  limited  its  assistance  to  the  sale  of 
military  weapons.  In  January  1984,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
noted  s 

Soviet  prestige  is  declining  steadily  across  much  of 
Africa,  as  one  country  after  another  discovers  that 


Russia  is  able  to  provide  little  help  beyond  weapons.  At 
the  same  time,  opportunities  are  opening  for  the  (J.S.  and 
other  Western  nations  to  forge  trade,  investment  and 
political  ties  that  seemed  impossible  a  short  time 
ago.  (30: 32) 

Additionally,  Dr.  Seth  Singleton,  a  prominent  expert  on 
Soviet  policy  in  southern  Africa,  testified  to  Congress  in  1982 
that:  "The  Soviets  and  their  allies  cannot  provide  effective  help 
to  economic  development.  This  has  become  brutally  obvious  to  the 
Mozambicans  and  the  Angolans  as  well  as  everyone  else,  ..." 
(42:74) 

The  Soviets  totally  dominate  the  arms  market  in  southern 
Africa.  For  example,  in  April  1984,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  published  figures  which  show  that  in 
1972-1982,  the  Soviets  supplied  68  percent  of  the  arms  imported 
into  southern  Africa,  while  the  U.S.  supplied  just  1  percent. 

<  40 : 95 >  This  Soviet  dominance  is  further  demonstrated  by 
reviewing  the  amounts  and  suppliers  of  significant,  arms  imported 
into  the  region.  For  example,  in  1975-1980,  the  Soviets  shipped 
285  tanks  and  38  MiGs  to  Angola.  (2:46)  In  1977-1980,  the 
Soviets  shipped  340  tanks,  47  MiGs  (including  4  MiG-23s)  and 
300  SA~7  Surf  ace- to- Ai r  Missiles  (SAMs)  to  Mozambique.  (12:273; 
13:329;  14:271;  15:228;  16:153)  In  1975—1980,  the  only  signifi¬ 

cant  U.S.  arms  shipped  were  four  C- 1 30s  to  Zaire.  (12:274; 
14:2/ 9 > 

More  recently,  SA~13s,  SA— 9s ,  or  SA-6s  were  reported  being 
introduced  into  the  Cahana  region  of  Angola.  (38:10)  Addition¬ 
ally,  according  to  the  September  1984  Defense  ?<  Foreign  Affairs: 


New  military  hardware  introduced  into  FAPLA  L Angolan 
government,  forces]  includes  SA-8  and  SA-9  BAN  systems 
from  the  USSR,  Mi —24  combat  helicopters  (flown  by  Soviet 
bloc  pilots),  and  MiG-23  fighters  (flown  by  Cuban  and 
other  Soviet  bloc  pilots). 

(38:11) 

The  Cuban  presence  in  Angola  is  another  example  of  Soviet 
effort  in  the  region.  "The  main  motive  behind  Cuba's  involvement 
in  Angola  is  Castro's  commitment  to  the  international  Communist 
cause..  Cuba  is  furthermore  committed  to  implementat  ion  of  Sovi  ot 
strategy,  especially  in  the  third  world."  (21:1018) 

The  Soviets  and  their  allies  have  clearly  dominated  arms 
transfers  and  military  assistance  in  southern  Africa.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Reagan  Administration,  while  emphasising  the  economic 
side  of  security  assistance,  still  intends  to  offer  limited 
military  aid  to  selected  countries.  Military  commitments  to 
Zimbabwe,  Zaire,  and  Botswana  afford  clear  illustrations  of  that 
p  o 1  icy. 

Zimbabwe  provides  an  example  of  the  Administration's  willing¬ 
ness  to  provide  military  aid  when  a  country  responds  to  U.S. 
interests.  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re] at  ions 
Committee  on  the  FY83  Aid  Levels  for  Africa  clearly  revealed  this 
p  r  i  n  c  i.  p  1  e : 

We  also  feel  it.  important,  as  a  clear  reflection  of 
the  balance  in  our  southern  African  policies  and  our 
commitment  to  the  frontline  states  that  are  engaged  in 
the  negotiations  over  Namibia,  to  demonstrate  that  wo  are 
prepared  to  play  a  role,  albeit  modest ,  in  the  secur ity 
field  in  selective  cases.  Zimbabwe  is  one  of  those 
cases.  .  .  .  (44:293) 

Another  example  of  the  Administration's  effort  i  .  the 
assistance  program  for  Zaire.  During  a  198/  Senate  I  oreiqn 


Relations  Committee  hearing,  Senator  Nancy  kassebaum  ashed 
Assistant;  Secretary  of  State  tor  African  Af  f  ai  rs ,  Chester 
Crocker  ,  why  we  were  seeking  to  double  mil  i t  ar  y  assistance  to 
/dire.  Mr.  Crocker  used  the  opportunity  to  male  several  specific 
c  o m m e n  t;  s  on  Z  a  i  r  e : 

[Zaire!  ...  is  the  keystone  of  stability  in  central 
and  southern  Africa. 

Zaire  plays  an  important  role  in  terms  of  our 
southern  African  diplomacy  which  is  not  all  that  often 
recognized.  .  .  . 


We  also  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  for 
example,  in  Zaire's  contribution  to  the  Chad  peacekeeping 
force,  Zaire  was  the  first  to  step  forward.  It  was  a 
courageous  decision.  .  .  . 

So  obviously,  the  potential  is  there,  and  we  are 
seeking  to  improve  it  at  all  times.  .  .  .  (44:294-295) 

Botswana  also  provides  a  good  example  of  current  U.S.  secu- 

r  ity  assistance  policy  in  southern  Africa.  Despite  its  clearly 

democratic  government ,  its  market  economy,  and  its  honest  and 

honorable  human  rights  record,  Botswana  did  not  receive  any 

military  assistance  from  the  U.S.  prior  to  FV81 .  (46:4-5,  28-29, 

52-5  J ,  60-61,  76-77;  47:266-267)  In  FY81--83,  the  Reagan  t  eam 

sponsored  *6  million  in  military  aid.  (48:268;  49:227)  Finally, 

,n  F  Y 84—85 ,  the  total  rose  to  *38.525  million.  (49:227)  These 

funds  were  in  addition  to  an  FY84-85  economic.  assistance  request 

n  f  t  28 .4  mi  J  1  i  on  (49:  227 ) 

Despite  a  willingness  to  provide  military  aid,  however  ,  the 
i  id mi m  strat. i on  clearly  favors  economic  over  military  assistance. 

[  n  F-YG4,  for  example,  of  the  *27.4.5  million  in  aid  proposed  for 
southern  Africa,  fust  *25.3  million  was  in  Foreign  Military  Sales 
*  j<  i .  •  r on. tees  arid  Grant  Military  Assistance,  less  than  11  percent  ot 


the  total.  (3‘j:  16)  The  Administration  has  determined  ih,.  t 
economic:  qrowth  is  the  key  to  a  stable  southern  Africa  region,. 

Secret  ar  v  Shultz,  in  1984,  reminded  Congress  that:  developing 
countries,  suffering  from  the  slowdown  in  the  world  economy, 
could  be  tempted  to  use  repressive  strategies  or  adopt,  radical 
solutions,  or  they  could  be  threatened  by  external  aggression. 
He  suggested: 

The  only  lasting  solution  is  the  buttressing  of 
political  and  economic  stability  and  a  renewal  of 
economic  growth,  without  renewed  inflation.  ..  .  .  This 
also  means  that  countries  must  have  the  capability  to 
defend  themselves  from  internal  or  external  aggression 
and  to  join  with  us  in  the  defense  of  common  interests. 
(33:2) 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  helping  nations  winch 
restructure  their  economies  arid  internal,  political  methods  along 
free  market,  and  democratic  lines  respectively.  While  providing 
justification  for  the  President's  FY85  New  Economic  Policy 
Initiative  of  $500  million  for  Africa,  Secretary  Shu3.tr  said: 

The  program  will  offer  tangible  support  for  those 
countries  prepared  to  undertake  the  policy  reforms  needed 
to  improve  producti vi ty.  We  will  not  allocate  these 
funds  in  advance,  but  rather  we  will  respond  to  construc¬ 
tive  reforms  where  and  when  they  are  undertaken.  <  36 ; 1 0  > 

This  policy  line  could  be  seen  developing  early  in  the 

Reagan  Admi ni strat i on ' s  offer  of  $5.5  million  to  Uganda  in  FY83. 

Mr.  Ruddy,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Africa,  Agency  for  Inter  - 

national  Development,  responded  to  a  Senator  ' s  question  this  way : 

n President  Obotel  ...is  faced  with  an  incredibly 
difficult  situation,  but  he  has  taken  the  kinds  of 
ih:  onomi  c  measures  which  we  are  always  telling  countr  i  es 
they  must  take  to  survive.  He  has  taken  the  really  tough 
steps.  He  has  devalued  1,000  per  cent.  I  think  it  is 
the  I  i  nd  of  economic  bravery  and  pol  itical  bravery  that 


.  (44 : 296  > 


w e  o u q h t  to  b a c l:  . 

Other  examples  of  the  economic  emphasis  include  the  Reagan 
Administration  s  budget  requests  of  $30  million  each  in  economic 
aid  for  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe  in  FY85,  t I  / . 48V  mi  1  I  ion  for  Lesotho, 
and  18.  342  million  for  Swazi  1  and.  ( 49  s  ’17, 32  1 ;  35:  16)  Support, 
for  these  states  represents  the  Reagan  Administration  s  effort  to 
develop  se  l  f  sn  (  f  i  c:  l  ent  governments  in  southern  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  important  U.S.  objectives  in  southern  Africa 
is  promoting  regional  stability.  The  U.S.  is  emphasising 
economic  development  over  military  aid  as  a  method  to  strengthen 
the  region.  One  very  clear  message  in  this  regard  is  the  FY85 
request  for  $37  million  in  economic  funds  to  support  the  Southern 
Africa  Regional  program.  (49:220)  However ,  as  documented  in 
this  chapter,  the  Administration  is  willing  to  respond  with 
military  aid  when  necessary.  The  most  current  example  is  the  $1 
million  in  non  lethal  military  aid  to  Mozambique  recently 
authorized  by  Congress.  (23: 4E) 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  clearly  aware  of  the  important 
potential  of  security  assistance  programs  as  instruments  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Reagan  concept  is  clearly  defined:  Use 

V 

security  programs  in  southern  Africa  which  capitalize  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.  ‘  s  inability  to  respond  to  the  region's  economic  needs. 

f he  fey  to  this  concept  is  an  accurate  evaluation  of  legiti¬ 
mate  needs  within  the  region.  The;  success  of  the  U.S.  effort  in 
counter  i  ng  the  Soviets'  presence?  in  the  region ,  promoting 


regional,  stability  to  ensure  continued  access  to  scarce  minerals. 


and  achieving  other  national  objectives  will  depend  on  accurate 
assessments  ot  regional  needs  as  well  as  the  development  of 
realistic  aid  programs.  The  next  chapter  examines  the  process  of 
translating  the  concept  into  workable  programs. 


Chapter  hive 


The  Country  Team:  Its  Role? 
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security  assi stance  both  to  influence  and  help  other  countries. 

I' his  chapter  will  look  at.  the  method  of  translating  the  concept 
into  specific.  programs  for  individual  countries,  recent  changes 
made  in  the  process,  and  specific  changes  with  respect  t.o  the 
southern  Af r i can  regi on . 

ITu,'  developing  of  sophisticated  security  assistance  arrange¬ 
ment  m  today's  highl  y  i  nterdependent  and  technical  wor  ld 
r egu i r os  teamwor  I  .  It's  critical  to  the  development  of  success- 
f  u  I  *jr»rnr  ity  assistance  programs  that  aJ  1  involved  understand 
t  Iva  i  r-  role  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  pr  ogr  am.  The  usefulness 
c  i  « e.  nr  i  tv  assist  ance  could  be  impaired  without  a  wo]  l  organ  1  ced 
of  tin  t  to  ident.i  tv  specific  needs  and  coordinate  ll..b.  pel  icy. 

.  .  .  If  the  United  States  has  a  legit i.  mate  and 

•  1  •  i  r  1 1  f leant  interest  in  a  specific  African  .at  ion  and 
wm  it  «-  to  improve  its  standing  and  inf  1  uence  with  that 
oat  i  on  ,  one-  should  understand  that,  the  sync -r  g  i  •- 1  i  c  effort 
of  t  he  Ainr-r  j  c  an  pr  esence — di  p]  omat  i  c  ,  pol  i  t  i  t  al  ,  eco- 
ri.ioic  ,  t  in.mf  i  a  1  ,,  <  ommercial  ,  social  ,  and  n,  i  !  i  tar  y  ■  - 1  s 

gi  eater  than  the  sum  of  the  composite,  provided  they  are 
,d  I  proper  ly  orchestrated  and  subordinated  to  the  overall 
pol  i  r  y  object  jves  of  t  tie  United  States.  (78:4 1  ) 


The  key  element  which  orcher.trates  these  interests  and 
develops  specific.  proqrams  for  individual  countries  is  the 
Country  Team.  "The  Country  Team  is  a  U.S.  Diplomatic  Mission 
management  tool  whereby  the  chiefs  and  directors  of  all  in coun¬ 
try  agencies  and  the  Mission's  substantive  officers  meet  regu¬ 
larly  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ambassador  or  Chief  of  Mission  to 
coordinate  USG  activities  and  policies."  (8:p.  6-16)  The  Chi  i?t 
of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  or  Sec ur  ity 
Assistance  Organization  (SAO)  is  responsible  to  two  authorities, 
the  Ambassador  and  the  Commander  of  the  Unified  Command,  but 
streamlined  procedures  have  reduced  duplication  of  effort. 

This  duplication  has  on  occasion  caused  the  left  hand  not  to 
know  what  the  right  hand  was  doing.  Procedures  have  now  been 
introduced  which  have  substanti al 1 y  reduced  that  problem.  In 
fact,  according  to  one  DOD  specialist,  (50:- — )  the  close  co¬ 
operation  between  State  and  DOD  has  clear  advantages  in  achieving 
the  overall  U.S.  objectives,  especially  in  developing  countries. 

One  important  innovation  has  been  the  elimination  of  dual 
reporting.  This  process,  which  funneled  the  DOD  and  STATE 
reports  only  through  their  respective  channels,  sometimes  left 
the  other  department,  if  not  in  the  dark,  at  least  unfamiliar 
with  the  proposals.  In  addition,  it  created  the  opportunity  to 
foster  very  different  proposals  through  each  channel,  allowing 
unresolved  differences  of  opinion  to  rise  to  very  high  levels. 
Re*  ’  pient  countries  could  then  exploit  those  differences  and  by 
doing  so  could  actually  harm  their  chances  of  having  any  program 


■  i'-.I.  ii-idil  i  "v  .  .  I  !  /,  i  ongress  faced  arguments  t  or  di  I  f  t  •  r  .  >  t  >  1 
;n  * "  |i  for  the  samf?  country. 

i w< 1  •  i  qn  i  t  j  (  ant  reports  have  improved  this  process:  the 

hiiuuuI  Integrated  Assessment  of  Security  Assistance  (A1A8A)  and 
the  l  nnqrps'ii  ondl  Presentation  Document  (CPD).  "Since  197EJ,  the 
A !.  i  (S  A  is  the  primary  document  through  which  U.S.  Missions  abroad 
p;  o  in  t;  and  just  ify  a  country's  acquisition  of  defense  articles 
and  services  from  the  United  States."  (8: p.  6-9)  The  CPD  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Consolidated  Data  Report  and  is 
basic. ally  an  update  of  the  AIASA. 

The  heart  of  the  AIASA  is  the  justification  for  each  pro- 
i er ted  program.  This  analysis  represents  the  Country  Team's  best 
judgment  on  why  the  country  needs  the  program  and  also  on  the 
intended  use  of  the  funds  or  weapons.  The  justification  is  also 
employed  during  Congressional  hearings  on  individual  programs. 

Normally,  a  country  will  request  assistance  through  the 
U.S.  Embassy ,  the  MAA6  representative,  or ,  in  the  United  States, 
a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  In  any  case,  the  request  is 

. maily  and  thoroughly  assessed  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 

Defense.  The  Country  Team  recommendations  e  >rry  significant 
weight  with  the  final  dec  i.  si  on  mat  er  s  in  the  eaecuti  ve  :  ranch. 

Uiis  close  cooperation  within  the  Country  Team  is  very 
impel  t  .(til  to  the  developing  count  r  les.  With  increased  emphasi  s 
er  tmiidii  l  development,  the  SAU  evaluation  of  how  military 
i  eques I s  would  impact  that  development  increases  in  importance. 

!  1  1  *  ;  amp  l  r?  ,  in  FVfJtj,  the  Zairian  Country  I  earn  rep  or  ted  :  "Given 


the  serious  drag  on  Zairian  economic  recovery  exerted  by  the 
country's  heavy  debt  service  burden,  it  is  essential  that  our 
security  assistance  be  in  grant  -form."  (49:313) 

Just  as  important,  the  security  interests  of  the  -  egion 
require  close  attention  -from  the  State  Department  so  that  both 
economic  and  military  development  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  countries.  For  example,  in  Zaire,  one  part  of  the  program 
justification  reviewed  the  role  Zaire  played  in  regional  issues, 
such  as  the  sending  of  troops  to  Chad  to  support  the  Habre 
government,  (49:313) 

The  recent  changes  in  the  team  concept  reflect  the  increased 
importance  the  Administration  attaches  to  southern  Africa. 
For  example,  prior  to  1984,  the  security  assistance  program  in 
Botswana  was  managed  by  the  DAO  in  South  Africa.  In  1984,  a 
small  Office  of  Military  Cooperation  was  established  to  manage' 
the  projected  security  assistance  program.  The  separation  of  the 
program  management  from  South  Africa  indicates  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  assigned  greater  importance  to  the  Botswana  effort. 

Another  indication  of  the  importance  of  regional  development 
is  the  establishment  of  the  FY85  Civic  Action  Programs  for 
Africa.  While  not  designed  especially  for  southern  Africa,  the 
program  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  II.  S.  to  "enhance  the? 
capabilities  of  African  military  forces  to  contribute  to  economic 
and  social  development  in  their  countries."  (49:322) 

The  i  mp  in  fame  t » <  this  program  is  evident  hv  the  review  i  •  -•  1 
of  the  initiative.  The  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Bureau  ol 


African  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and  the  Principal  Deputy' 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Security  Affairs,  Qifice  of 

[lie  Secretary  of  Defense ,  are  charged  with  the  respor.si  bi  1  i  ♦  y  to 

Kicmi  tor  this  initiative.  Within  the  program; 

the  goals  of  the  Civic  Action  Program  initiative  to 
help  African  armed  forces  meet  the  needs  of  the  popuJ  a- 
i:  i  on  as  a  whole  —  will  be  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Bloc  nations  a 

policy  which  seeks  to  exploit  Africa's  regional  tensions 
to  Soviet  advantage.  <49: 322) 

This  program  ties  in  well  with  the  Southern  Africa  Regional 


( SAR >  program.  This  program  consists  solely  of  Economi c  Support 
Pond b  a n d  i s  d e s i g n e d  t o  p r o m ote  U.S.  "constr u cti ve  engage ~ 
m  ■'  in  souther  n  Africa: 

As  a  complement  to  these  intense  diplomatic  efforts  and 
as  a  tangible  sign  of  the  US  commitment  to  the  region , 
security  assistance  funds  channeled  through  the  Southern 
A f  r i c a  R e g i o n a 1  a c c a u n t  a  r  e  i  \ & e d  t a  s u p  p o rt  p r o g r a  m s 
(  ontr i bating  to  peaceful  regional  development.  (49:324) 


I heso  programs,  detailed  in  the  Congress! onal  Presentation 
.(  ament.  ,  sup  par  t  the  assertion  that  the  Country  Teams  are  care 
! I ■  building  cohesive  security  assistance  recomroendat ions  which 
Ian  e  economi c:  and  military  requirements.  The  Country  Teams’ 
ommendat  t  on  to  support  regional  organizations  in  southern 


i.-a  (  4 9  ■,  324  ) 


ear  example  of  how  the  Country  Teams 


i  -a  si  rftimj  M.S.  pol  icy  into  specific  programs,,  fhe  SAR 
m  .  i  I  I  pr  ovide  economic  support  to  the  Southern  Atr  i car 


3  iii  men  t  Coord  :i.  nat  i  on  Con  f  erenc  e  ( SADCC ) 


1 1  IS  &  i  f-.  \  , « n  f.  r- 


targeted  at  helping  SADCC  programs  in  agrirulture 
and  t a  anspoi  t at i on . "  <49: 324) 


id  {  eet  i  •  i  •ui  i-  of  the  f  i  •  m  concept  i  s  mi  r  r  or  ml  i  n  I  h< 


1 


specific  programs  being  r  ei.  onmu  m  tded  i  .<  ■■  •  ■■  t  i .»  <  ! 

example,  the  contribution  of  economic  •  uppert  to  avowed  Marxist 
governments,  such  as  Zimbabwe  and  Mo/ambi  gee,  must  seem  st  r  enge 
to  the  casual  observer  who  might  believe-  thai  "  .nt  i  -  commui'i  -:>n  at 
any  cost”  is  the  primary  foundation  of  t  he  Admi  n  i  st:  r  at  i  on  s 
foreign  policy.  This  contribution  streriq*  liens  regional  sec  ur  i  ! 
hy  reinforcing  the  free  market  policies  of  Pilots  er  I  Mugabe  ,'ud  f  he 
movement  toward  Western  capital  and  help  by  the  gover  nmenl  oi 
Samora  Mac: tie!  . 

The  Country  Team  approach  has  reduced  duplication  of  effort, 
ensured  a  better  review  of  programs,  and  developed  strong 
programs  to  support  U. S.  objectives  in  southern  Africa.  Skilled 
Country  Teams  have  constructed  aid  programs  which  couple  modest 
military  assistance  with  increased  economic:'  support.  funds.  IT 
this  fiat  lent  approach  produces  sustained  regional  growth,  a. 
r  easortabl  e  defense  capability,  and  an  improvement,  of  the  economic 
•: ■  e <:  ur  i  t  y  o f  t h e  b  1  a c  k  —  r  u  1  c-> d  n a t  i.  o n s  i  t  rn a y  e \ < e n  t  u a  1  3  y  1  v s r  r  <  i 
i  heir  economic:  dependency  on  and  military  (ear  of  South  Af  r  i  i.  .. 
The  future  is  uncertain,  but.  the  Country  Team  approach  I  ,s  -  t 
a  solid  foundation  for  growth. 


1  east  pr  ovi ded 


Chapter  Six 

[x-sli'aUon  of  U.  S.  Security  Assistance  i  n  Southern  Africa 

Hus  paper  began  with  the  purpose  of  determining  i  f  security 
assistance  programs  in  sout hern  Africa  promoted  U.S.  national 
ob  j  ri  t  i  yes  „  In  pursuit,  of  this  goal  the  author  chose  to  identity 

the  ob  jecti ves;  analyze  the  unique  political,  military  and 
economic  requirements  of  the  region;  compare  the  use  an_>  type  ot 
security  assistance  programs  in  the  region;  examine  the  role  of 
the  tl»  S.  Country  Teams;  and,  in  this  chapter,  to  review  the 
pr  ■.  .grams  in  terms  of  meeting  U.S.  objectives. 

Ais  wo  saw  in  the  1  ast.  chapter.  Country  Teams  in  the  southern 
nfi-ira  region  are  supporting  the  policies;  establ  i  shed  by  senior 
hi.'..,  leaders.  Security  assistance  programs  in  the  region  are 
h-v  i  i  ig  •  losi  fined  to  establish  a  framewor  1  which  will  further  U.S. 

nt  (?r  entr:  while  encouraging  t fie  countries  to  pursue  economic 
:  :  i.i  i-  -  wh 1  •.  hi  oill  help  them  become  self-sufficient... 

I1  •  >  i .  i  ; -vt. fi.f.-fit  of  U.S.  objecf  i  yes  in  southern  At  r  j  ca  is 

■  xi. p  i  i  ,-*.<■')  I,/  the  apartheid  policy  of  the  Republic  of  South 
ot  i  ■  '  f  tn..  h!  ,m  1  I  i.i  1  At  r  i  can  nations  samel  i  dies  have  di  f  t  i  cul  t.  . 

1  -i  fi  ■>'  ;  inn  ll.i  "ron'-ii  i.k;  i  ive  &■  iquqement  ”  policy  f  rom  what  they 

h"  ‘ i  1  ciip  i  ;  <;| !  1 1  (I..:..,  s  upper  t  of  t  Tie  RSA  and  its  policies, 

t 1 1  ■  o  i  'u  •  •  Id  i  i  •  i  i  i  -I  ion  1 1  a*':  i  of  us  tad  to  adopt  a  polity  of 


disinvestment,  in  South  Africa,  although  some  critics  hu.e  cr  r  ' 
its  adoption.  (3:83)  This  seems  to  be  in  line  with  c  ,.,r  >  e,  i 
policy  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  economic  devrl  g  m  • 
in  hopes  of  strengthening  regional  stability.. 

Another  distracting  factor  is  the  American  pent h  .  » 

immediate  solutions.  Pr  otect  i  ng  (I.5..  inter  p':h3  i  i  •  t  •  .  • 
Africa  will  require  patience?  and  fleribi  1  it  y.  F  or  t  •  •  . 

independence  issue  in  Namibia  is  a  ver  y  comp)  e.:  qut-N  i  ■  u  wt  i 
has  frustrated  the  U. S.  and  other  Western  powers  since  -■  1  •  .  . 
the?  end  of  World  War  II.  Yet,  on  18  November  198).,  a  New  » 

Times  editorial  noted :  "The  Administration  goes  a  step  fu- l be¬ 
lt.  thinks  warm  ties  to  that  Government  C South  Africa!  .nn 
struct! ve  engagement ' —  will  achieve  more  good  in  the  end .  but 
it  has  nothing  to  show  inside  South  Africa  for  four  years  of  si>t:l- 
engagement. .  "  <27:24E) 

The  Administration  can  argue  that  it  does  have  someth! ng  t  c 
show  for  its  efforts.  In  1980,  no  agreement  at  all  had  hrei 
reached  on  Namibia.  But  in  February  1984,  the  RSA  agreed  to  pull 
its  troops  out  of  Angola  as  the  first  step  toward  achieving  ar 
accord  removing  Cuban  and  South  African  troops  from  Angola,,  This 
agreement  has  yet  to  he  fulfilled  because  of  disagreements  over 
the  reported  presence  of  South  West  Africa  People's  flrqanicatior 
( S W A P 0)  f i g h t e r s  s t i 1 1  i n  t h e  vaca t e d  a rea.  (29: 7 3 1 9 )  B ut ,  it 
can  be  argued  that  at  least,  movement,  has  begun. 

This  author  has  concl  uded  that.  the  securi  ty  assi  stance 
policies  are  promoting  the  established  oh  lectives  of  the  ii 


thorn  Africa.  A  careful  review  of  the  goals  and  pr  cyran. 
i,ii*  ..I  i  I  (.„•.>  i  !  y  indicates  the  Ahn  m  '  M  <1  i  <  -n  ,  •  >’■  jug 

i  1  assistance  not  only  to  further  its  immediate  goal s  but 
,,  |.i  n  i  Id  a  i  oi  indat  i  on  for  future  growth.  I  ti  i  s  is  not  meant 
:,,i(iiy  liie  Ad  m  i  1 1 1  str  ati  on  •'>  goals  enjoy  unanimous  support.  Un 
out  r  ary ,  many  disagreements  e:;  i  st  within  ttie  academic 
1:2V)  and  political  community  over  the  course  of  events 
■>t  tier  n  Africa,  as  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  's  visit  to  South 
ice  in  January  1985  demonstrated.  But.  the  purpose  of  this 
'•  r  was  to  examine  the  support  of  current  U.S.  objectives  by 
uni  y  assistance  programs.  And  in  that  regard,  it  seems 

nr  that  the  programs  and  the  management  of  the  programs 
port  the  objectives. 

Usual  1  y  evidence  of  support  for  IJ.S.  object  i  ves  i  s  shown 

dug  1 1  the  amount  or  find  of  aid  offered  a  country.  Another  way 

i  oof.'  at  t  he  evidence  is  the  withdrawal  of  that  support. 

.  In  mid . March  1981,  the  administration  cut  off 

food  aid  to  Morambi  que  in  retaliation  for  its 
expulsion  of  sir  U.S.  diplomats  on  charges  of  spying . 
Washington  publicly  interpreted  these  expulsions  as  the 
wort  of  Cuban  advisors,  and  thus  this  practi cal  1 y 
unprecedented  cut  in  food  assistance  can  be  interpreted 
as  an  especially  firm  countermeasure  to  a  display  of 
9 1  .i  v  i  f  /  C 1 1.  b  a  n  i  i .  f  I  u  »:•  i  ■  c.  e .  i  ‘1 :  7  2 ) 

!  he  ("■:  int  i  nua  t  :t  on  of  mi  1  i  t  ary  aid  for  Zaire,  the  new  initia- 
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But  perhaps  the  most  important:  evidence  is  the?  dec  1  si  on  to 
support  SADCC  with  economic:  support  funds.  The  primary  purpose  ot 
SADCC  is  to  lessen  the  economic  dependence  of  the  southern 
African  nations  on  South  Africa  by  improving  regional  cooperation 
among  nine  southern  African  countries:  Mozambique,  Zimbabwe, 
Zambia,  Tanzania,  Botswana,  Lesotho,  Swaziland,  Angola  and 
Malawi.  This  list  of  countries  includes  some  of  the  severest 
critics  of  U.S.  policy  in  southern  Africa.  The  LI.  S.  support  of 
SADCC  sends  a  strong  signal  to  the  region.  Two  recent  reports  on 
southern  Africa  contained  strong  endorsements  for  U.S.  support  of 
SADCC .  (4s  52-53 ;  1 0 : 444-449 ) 

This  support  tells  the  individual  countries  that  the  U.S.  is 
committed  to  interdependence  in  the  region  as  opposed  to  South 
Africa's  concept  of  a  "constellation  of  states."  Such  a  constel¬ 
lation  would  be  dominated  by  South  Africa,  a  situation  which  is 
opposed  by  the  nine  other  states.  In  justification  of  the  SADCC 
program,  the  Administration  said: 

.  .  .  A  two-track  strategy  allows  the  US  to  support 
those  seeking  constructive  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
southern  Africa.  First,  ESF  funds  are  used  to  assist  the 
Black-led  countries  neighboring  South  Africa  in  their 
efforts  to  cooperate  on  region-wide  development  programs. 

.  .  .  US  assistance  will  be  targeted  at  helping  SADCC 
programs  in  agriculture,  manpower,  and  transportation. 


Second,  within  the  country  of  South  Africa,  as  in 
previous  years,  ESF  funds  will  be  used  for  educational 
■V  and  other  assistance  to  those  South  Africans  who  suffer 

•  discrimination  under  the?  system  of  apartheid.  .  .  „  This 

[■ '  program  demonstrates  in  a  very  visible  manner  the  depth 

of  US  concern  for  the  future  of  South  Africa's  black 
popul  at  i  on .  ( 49 :  324 ) 


It  seems  clear  to  this  writer  that,  despite  strong  criticisms 
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park age  responds  to  carefully  evaluated  requirements  by  Country 
reams  that  are  close  to  the  situation  arid  clearly  reflects  the 
i'ldid]  ni  strati  on  '  s  policy  of  favoring  economic  over  military  aid. 

Finally,  the  effective  use  of  security  assistance  programs 
has  reduced  the  potential  for  further  Soviet  gains.  Each 
southern  African  country  has  clearly  seen  the  Soviet  failure  or 
inability  to  provide  assistance  other  than  military  aid.  The 
U.B.  security  assistance  program  has  opened  the  door  for  cooper- 
ni j  on  with  the  economically  depressed  region.  New  initiatives, 
curl)  as  support  of  SADCC ,  (49:324)  provide  opportunities  to  build 
a  framework  for  regional  security.  The  fl  million  in  non- lethal 
military  aid  to  Mozambique  recently  authorized  by  Congress 
;s  thought.  to  be  "...  a  way  of  weaning  the  former  Portuguese 
colony  in  East  Africa  away  from  the  Soviet  Union,  its  main 
supplier  of  military  and  economic  aid."  <23:4E>  Wise,  prudent , 
and  patient  use  of  security  assistance  in  southern  Africa  may 
very  well  provide  the  answers  so  long  sought  for  this  region. 
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